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CHAPTER I 


NEHRU : THE MAN 

Nehru is not a man but a procession of 
men.” This is how Mr. Norman Cousin des¬ 
cribes him while writing about him in ‘Mirror.’ 
i This is an apt expression of the colourful and 
multiform personality—a thinker, a writer, a 
politician, a statesman, an administrator, a 
revolutionary, a socialist and what not ! 

Mr. Nehru is a pleasant example of para¬ 
doxes. A man of ideas living in a world of his 
own, indulging in abstract thinking, but 
refusing to live always in the world of dreams; 
coming out of his brooding groove, into the 
open field of reality to handle problems deman¬ 
ding solutions. He had in due course of time 
learnt how to maintain a balance between the 
two worlds- the world of dreams and the world 
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of reality. By nature he was imaginative and 
poetic, but by training he came to be practical. 

He had cultivated the golden mean of 
‘Attachment and Detachment* as preached 
by the sages of yore or ‘passion and detach¬ 
ment’ expounded by K. M. Forster in one of 
his essays*. His philosophical nature impelled 
him to contemplate, and contemplation brought 
in return broader view of human values. Un¬ 
doubtedly, he thought too much and this trait 
of his character led many to call him ‘Hamlet 
of Asia . He had passion for work. When he 
woiked, he worked with full vigour and devotion 
but not for himself, only for his nation and for 
his country. He sacrificed all his comforts 
for the sake of his country. He lived a life 
of purity, honesty and simplicity. Self-aggran¬ 
disement was foreign to his nature. ‘Attachment 

and Detachment* can be safely turned into 
‘Dedication and Simplicity.’ 

He was always prepared to say that he 
was not much of a politician, although politics 
had seized him and made him its victim. His 
confession before the Constituent Assembly: 


“I am afraid I am a bad bargainer. I am not 
used to the ways of the market-place. I hope 
I am a good fighter and I hope I am a good 
friend,” is a clear indication of the dominance 
of the poet in him. 

His immense faith in man accounts for 
his love of democracy. In 'Discovery of India 
he writes. “How amazing is the spirit of man I 
In spite of innumerable failings, man, through 
the ages, has sacrificed his life and all he held 
dear for an ideal, for truth, for faith, for 
country and honour. That ideal may change, 
but that capacity for self-sacrifice continues, 
and because of that, much may be forgiven to 
man, and it is impossible to lose hope for him. 
In the midst of disaster, he has not lost his 
dignity or his faith in the values he cherished. 
Plaything of nature’s mighty forces, less than 
a speck of dust in this vast universe, he has 

hurled defiance at the elemental powers, and 
with his mind, cradle of revolution, sought to 

master them.” 


CHAPTER II 

CONCEPTION OF NATIONALISM 


Nationalism in its modern shape emerged 
in Western Europe and North America towards 
the close of the 18th century. Its impact on 
Asia began to be felt in Asia towards the end of 
the 19th century. As Nehru was born in 1889 when 
the Indian National Congress was four years 
old it can be said that he was born during the 
yawning of a politically awakening East. 

Tke latter part of the 19th century wit¬ 
nessed the force of nationalism moving into 
two different channels. A love of the land, 
faith in the past and its traditions, 6 a conscious¬ 
ness of kind among the people, an urge to 
fight against foreign domination or despotic 
governments, belief in the individual freedom 
and rights of men, fraternity, equality and 
happiness and similar ideas went to the for¬ 
mation of a liberal humanitarian nationalism. 
On the other side developed a nationalism which 
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glorified the past traditions, laid stress on 
racial purity, strength of the state, and super¬ 
iority of the executive. It looked down upon 
the individual aspirations and claims like 
liberty and equality. Here irrationalism 
replaced reason. Dictatorship was the result. 

When Nehru entered politics a strong 
struggle was going on between the two main 
currents of nationalism in Europe. 1 hat stru¬ 
ggle erupted into a general conflagration in the 
form of World War I. There was jubilation 
over the success of German victories. It was 
not because of love for Germany but because 
of hatred for the Britishers. fc It was the weak 

and helpless man’s idea of vicarious revenge.’ 
In this clash of two currents Nehru sided with 

the liberal camp. 

Dictatorial nationalism was defeated and 

liberal humanitarian nationalism took the field. 

National self-determination swept the western 
continent. Individual freedom, representative 
government, and democratic constitutions be¬ 
came the household watch-words. 



In India Mahatma Gandhi’s appearance 
on the political horizon, moulded the force of 
nationalism into a different direction of peace 
and non-violence. Gandhi turned it into a 
mass movement claiming for independence, 
national unity and respect for the rights of men. 
Nationalism in the west had taken the violent 
turn and developed a lingering apathy towards 
enemy states or rivals. Nationalism in India, 
through non-violence, helped in the growth of 
liberal and healthy view. Nehru began to 
appreciate, from the beginning, the new heal¬ 
thy trend. Referring to the national struggle 
in India after World War I he writes: 

“Nationalism is essentially an anti-feeling 
and it feeds and fattens on hatred and anger 
against other national groups and especially 
against the foreign rulers of a subject country. 
There was certainly this hatred and anger in 
India in 19^1 against the British but in com¬ 
parison with other countries similarly situated, 
it was extraordinarily little.” 

Again the two forces of nationalism collided 
m 1939 in the form of World War II. The 



Fascism and Nazism, representing authorita¬ 
rian or totalitarian nationalism gave way to 
the liberal nationalism. Nehru declared in 1936: 

‘Nationalism in the East,it must be remem¬ 
bered, was essentially different from the new 
and terribly narrow nationalism of Fascist cou- 
ntiies; the former was the historical urge to 
freedom, the latter the last refuge of reaction.” 


Nehru as a nationalist attached much 
importance to nationalism as a living force in 
the history of modern nations. He was not 
disheartened by the spread of internationalism 
in the shape of socialist or proletarian move¬ 
ment. In his Presidential Address to the Natio¬ 


nal Congress, Lucknow, April, 1936 he said,‘For 
any subject country national freedom must be 
the first and dominant urge; for India, with her 
intense sense of individuality and a past herit¬ 


age, it was doubly so.’ To Nehru, nationalism 
was a powerful force moving a people, with 


their sentiments, traditions and sense of com¬ 


mon being and common purpose. 


At the end of the World War II he became 
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aware of the revival of internationalism and 
thought of an equilibrium between the two 
forces. Nationalism is a continuity, a vital 
force having deep roots in the life of a nation. 
During political slavery, nationalism is the 
manifestation of anti-feelieg against the fore¬ 
ign government. After freedom it may take the 
hideous form of expansion at the cost of neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

Nehru’s faith in nationalism rests on some 
fundamentals which need careful study. His 
nationalism stemmed from his admiration for 
the glorious past of India. He always believed 
that India has her own special importance and 
because of her noble heritage has a special role 
to perform in the comity of nations. 

His ‘Discovery of India ’ is a better guide 
to understand Nehru, the nationalist. He was 
of the opinion that the Britishers had inter¬ 
preted Indian history in their imperial way. 
they laid stress on India’s ‘numerous failings 
in the past and present and the virtues and 
high destiny of the British. 

Nehru wondered how ignorant British^ 5 
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were about India. He was so much convinced 
of the majestic soul of India within the batter¬ 
ed body of India that he did extensive travell¬ 
ing throughout India visiting all the historical 
places and read a lot about the past. His 
searching soul had a real vision of India. He 
admitted that his forefathers (ancient Indians) 
knew life and understood it, and out of their 
wisdom they had built a culture which gave 
India a cultural stability which lasted for thou¬ 
sands of years. Nehru perceived that there 
was something unique about the continuity 
of a cultural tradition through five thousand 
years of Indian history. That vision of five 
thousand years gave him a jiew hope. He 
regained the confidence that India ‘would find 
herself again.’ His attitude to India which was 
intellectual at first became emotional later on. 

‘It took the form of nationalism.’ 

Dependence of India appeared something 
unnatural to Nehru. He found the impress of 
his great country not merely within her own 
bounds but far across lands and seas. Few 
realised that if India was great in thought and 



philosophy she was equally gnat in action. To 
him, the history which men and women made 
far away from their homeland is yet to be 
written. 

Nationalism to Nehru is ‘essentially a 
group memory of past achievements, traditions 
and experiences.’ During World War II, the 
Soviet Union had to give priority to the idea 
of fatherland over that of international 
proletariat. 

Nationalism should not be confused with 
revivalism. We should go back to the past for 
inspiration and not for developing a reaction¬ 
ary outlook. That would be the very negation 
of nationalism. Religion can make no change 
in the forceful current of nationalism. ‘If all 
the peo A le had been converted to Islam or 
Christianity, her cultural heritage would still 
have remained to inspire them and give them 
that poise and dignity, which a long record of 
civilised existence with all its mental, struggles 
with the problems of life gives a people.’ The 
approach to the past must be rational. We 
should learn what is to be learnt from 


past and ignore what is to be ignored. It must 
not be forgotten that we live and have to live 
in the present. ‘Some Hindus talk of going back 
to the Vedas, some Moslems dream of an 
Islamic theocracy. All this is “idle fancies,” 
for there is no going back to the past, theie is 
no turning back even if this was thought desir¬ 
able. There is only one-way traffic in time. 1 his 
means no blind but intelligent faith in the 

past. 

Another factor turning Nehru into a 
staunch nationalist was his fight against the 
foreign rulers. ‘It seemed monstrous to me 
that a great country like India, with a rich and 
immemorial past, should be bound hand and 
foot to a far-away island which imposed its 
will upon her.’ The period of struggle was in 
fact the formative stage of nationalism, and m 
India during this period Nehru learnt much 

about his nation. 

Nationalism, is a cult of action. It mere¬ 
ly does not mean a group consciousness of com¬ 
mon heritage. It also means a group action 
as to how to fight to save the precious lierit- 
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age. A nationalist must be a selfless ‘Karma- 
yogin.’He wanted to revitalise India through 
self-sacrifice and facing dangers bravely. 

The underlying thread of unity within 
the garland of outward diversity in India 
turned Nehru’s nationalism into a sentiment. 
He wrote thus in the Discovery of India, “There 
is little in common, to outward seeming, bet¬ 
ween the Pathan of the North West and the 
Tamil in the far South. Their racial stocks are 
not the same, though there may be common 
strands running through them. 

Nehru held the thesis that India like China 
was a world in itself with a culture and a 
civilization which gave shape to all things. 

Nehru had immense faith in a one-India 
Ideal. It was really the irony of fate that a 
staunch nationalist felt constrained to come 
down to compromise with the staunch national¬ 
ist Mr. Jinnah. Writing about Shankara Acharva 
he found a man ‘who looked upon the whole of 
ndia from Cape Comorin to the Himalayas 
as his field of action’, striving hard ‘to synthe- 
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sise the diverse currents that were troubling 
the mind of India of his day and to build a 
unity of outlook out of that diversity. 


Languages were no bar to the growth of 
nationalism in India. Like Swami Viveka- 
nanda, he believed in unity through diversity. 
He criticised the Britishers for projecting a 
wrong image of India by declaring that there 
were five hundred or more languages in India. 
For him, India had only fifteen languages and 
of those Hindi with its variation of Urdu, was 
by far the most widely spread and was under¬ 
stood where it was not spoken. 


To Nehru, there was no such thing as Hindu 
nationalism, or Muslim nationalism; there was 
only one nationalism, Indian nationalism. The 
minorities in India were not racial or national 
minorities as in Furope but were religious min¬ 


orities. “Religion transcends these racial differ¬ 
ences, which fade into one another and are often 
hard to distinguish. Religious barriers are ob¬ 
viously not permanent, as conversions can take 
place from one religion to another, and a person 


changing his 


religion does not thereby lose his 
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racial background or his cultural and linguistic 
inheritance. Nehru opined that if nationality was 
based on religion, then there were not only two 
but many nations in India. The entire concept 
of religious nationalism appeared to be prepos¬ 
terous to him. 


To Nehru, communalism, provincialism, 
separatism and casteism were great enemies of 
Indian nationalism. He wantad to see eagerly 

an ‘emotional integration’ of the people of 
India. Service to country was the real religion. 


Nehru’s nationalism was based on high 
ideals and aspirations. “We have to build up 

this great country into a mighty nation; mighty 
not in the ordinary sense of the word that is 
having great armies and all that, but mighty 
in thought, mighty in action, mighty in culture 
and mighty in its special service of humanity.” 


CHAPTER III 


revolution 

To Nehru, revolution is a natural and heal¬ 
thy force. Revolution and change mean the 
same thing to him. The purpose of revolution 
is ‘to clear out all the stagnant pools and let in 
clean fresh water everywhere.’ Revolution is 
bound to come when a few persons enjoy all 
the privileges and comforts. Revolution aims 
at security for large number of persons, or 
well-being of the vast majority of the people. 

The cost of a revolution is very nominal. 
French revolution, according to Nehru, was a 
a flea-bite compared to the chronic evils of 
poverty and unemployment. Nehru agrees with 
Rousseau that it is the people who make the 
human race. What is not the people is so 
small a concern that it is not w'orth the trouble 

of counting. 



Dissatisfaction in itself is desirable as it 
leads to action for change. World progresses 

because of those who are dissatisfied and 

disaffected. Those who are contented cannot 
bring about the revolution. 

Revolution in order to be complete 
sweeping must be radical. Piece-meal reforms 
are not substantial in yield. To Nehru, the 
reformer who is afraid of radical change, or of 
overthrowing an oppressive regime, and who 
seeks merely to eliminate some of its abuses, 
becomes in reality one of its defenders. 

Revolution is justified and is inevitable 
for men who are groaning under the foreign 
yoke. Great empires of history, based on sub¬ 
ject populations, contained in them germs of 
ievolution, lo Nehru, all empires are more or 
less similar. The inherent defect in them is 
that “They fatten on the exploitation of the 
many.” The only way to liberation lies through 

levolution as ruling powers and ruling classes 

have not been known in history to abdicate 
willingly. 
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Revolution is an expression of life in a 

nation that works for it. Revolution means a 

lot of sacrifice and brave action. A nation, 
that is prepared for it,is living and determined 

to keep alive its own cultural heritage, the 

fountain of its life. 

The spirit of revolution is a great productive 
force. It must be maintained even after the 
success of the revolution, bight for political 
freedom must be turned into the struggle to 
eradicate the many ills that a country suffers 
from. ‘Remember this, that we are still the 
children of the Indian revolution,’ he said in 
1955. We have not ceased to be revolution¬ 
aries.’ 

Revolution as a destructive force does not 
appeal to Nehru. Where as he preaches radi¬ 
calism and aggressiveness for political liberty 
from alien rule,he advocates prudence in the case 
of social or economic or other similar changes 
in society, however urgent they might be. 
Revolution does not mean a complete break 
with the past. ‘No country has ever had a clean 
slate to write upon, not even after the biggest 
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of revolutions.’ 


As a revolutionary, who fought against the 
most powerful empire of his time, he was great¬ 
ly influenced by the Gandhian philosophy of 
revolution. One of the basic principles which 
he accepted from Gandhism is to link means 
with ends. He appreciated the national app¬ 
roach to problems, the moral and ethical side 
of the national movement and of the Sat^agraha 
and the spiritualisation of politics. Ignoble 
means are defeated often and lead to multipli¬ 
cation of problems. He believed in an honour¬ 
able and dignified revolution. He willingly i 
adopted the practice of an open revolution. 
The experiences of 1930 and 1932 movements 
showed abundantly that secrecy in political 
fight pays. Gandhi in 1933 condemned all kind 
of secrecy and Nehru agreed with his master. - 
He made a distinction between secrecy and 
privacy. 

Self-suffering was another principle he 
learnt from his master. ‘For us the choice is: 
abject submission to the power of the State, 
spiritual degradation, the denial of the truth 
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that is in us, and our moral prostitution for 
purposes that we consider base—or opposition 
with all the consequences thereof. No one likes 
to go to gaol or to invite trouble. But often 
gaol is preferable to the other alternative. 

The technique of the national movement 
evolved by Gandhi was based on non-violence 
and truth. Nehru like an intelligent but 

dutiful pupil accepted both. “Those who have 
to bring about radical changes in human condi¬ 
tions and surroundings,” said Gandhi, “cannot 
do it except by raising a ferment in society. 
There are only two methcds of doing it, non¬ 
violent and violent. Violent pressure is felt on 
the physical being and it degrades him who uses 
it as it depresses the victim, but non-violent 
pressure exerted through self-suffering, as by 
fasting,-works in an entirely different way. 

Nehru’s acceptance of non-violence was not 
without mental reservation. He accepted non¬ 
violence as a principle of policy and not as a 
creed. Gandhi made non-violence synonymous 
with truth whereas Nehru regarded it only as 
an instrument wherewith to fight the British. 
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“We are disarmed,” he said, “and most of us 
did not even know the use of arms. Besides, 
in a contest of violence, the organised power of 
the British Government, or any state, was far 
greater than anything that could be raised 
against it. Armies might mutiny, but unarmed 
people could not rebel and face armed forces.” 

Legitimate and peaceful methods were more 
desireable and more enduring than those of 
violence.” He advised the Congress to accept 
non-violent methods as a practical necessity. 

“Violence is bad but slavery is far worse.”. 

“I prefer freedom with violence to subjection 
with non-violence.” He admired daring and 
bravery shown in the vindication of national 
honour. “My heart is full of admiration for 
the courage and self sacrifice of a man like 
Bhagat Singh. Courage of the Bhagat Singh 
type is exceedingly rare. 


% 




CHAPTER IV 


SOC IAUSM 

Socialism attracted Nehru’s attention at 
an early period of his life. During his stay in 
England he started reading about general 
topics and in course of time developed a sort 
of attachment with Fabian or socialistic ideas. 
These ideas were formed from bookish know¬ 
ledge and were not derived from practical 
experience. Later on, his serious study and 
deep knowledge led him to develop some con¬ 
crete ideas on the subject. 

Deep thinking on humanitarian grounds 
lent his sympathy towards communism. New 
Russian experiment was the absorbing ground 
of his interest. Though he hated the method of 
working by the Communists, suppression ot 
freedom, regimentation of thought and the use 
of violence, yet the study of Capitalism convin¬ 
ced him that it had no better record to show 
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especially as far as violence was concerned. 
Nehru felt that Capitalism had violence which 
was inherent in it whereas the violence of 

i * • * 

Communism was temporary aiming at a new 
social order of equality. Russian communism 

• j i 

appealed to him because of its achievements 
within that country. If Communism meant 
overall progress it could be applied to other 
countries but blind copying needed to be avoid¬ 
ed. “It was the essential freedom from dogma 
and the scientific outlook of Marxism that 
appealed to me,” he said once. He was so much 
so against dogmas that whereas he was all 
praise for Communism he was opposed to dog¬ 
matic thinking of the Communists. 

Before 1920, Nehru was quite ignorant of 
the naked poverty of the Indian villagers. 
Writing in autobiography he said, “Looking 
at them and their misery I was filled with 
shame and sorrow, shame at my own easy-going 
and comfortable life and our petty politics of 
the city which ignored this vast multitude of 
semi-naked sons and daughters of India.*' His 
theoretical knowledge of Socialism provided 
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him with a background to have a thorough 
understanding of the political problems he was 

confronted with. 

In 1920-21, the agrarian troubles in U. P. 
brought him in contact with peasant problems. 
Zamindari system or Talukdari was the main 

problem in U.P. Nehru was becoming power¬ 
ful within the Congress. He not only repre¬ 
sented the progressive left wing of the Congress 
but also the youth of India. At the same time 
he had not lost confidence of the right wing. 
In 1929, the U. P. Congress Committee made 
some recommendations on socialist lines to the 
All India Congress Committee. The latter 
adopted the preamble of the U. P. Resolution 
and in this way accepted the principles o 

Socialism in outline. 

Towards the close of 1929, Congress session 
in Lahore was going to be held under the 
presidentship of Jawaharlal Nehru. A few 
weeks before that, he presided over the All- 
India Trade Union Congress at Nagpur. He 

wanted to bring closer the bourgeois Congress 
and the radical labour. The Indian National 
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Congress had leanings towards the peasantry 
and the villages. It avoided the facing of 
economic and industrial problems. The birth 
of Socialist party within the Congress fold 
strengthened Nehru’s hands. 

Nehru tried to bring round Gandhi to his 
socialistic views. As President of the Congress, 
when he tried to preach Socialism, he was 

reminded by his colleagues that talk about 
Socialism might distrupt the nationalist group 
united in the Congress and that the paramount 
necessity was the attainment of freedom. In 
spite of the difficulties he had to contend with, 
he had to carry on. In 1938, at the instance 
of the Congress, a National Planning Committee 
was established. Industrialists, financiers, 
economists, professors,scientists, and represen¬ 
tatives of the Trade Union Congress and 
Village Industries Association were taken on 
*t. 1 he non-Congress provincial Governments 

of Bengal, the Punjab, Sind, as well as some of 
the major States like Hydrabad, Mysore, Baroda, 
1 ravancore and Bhopal cooperated with this 
committee. It goes to the credit of Nehru that 
he made the Committee realise that the path 
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of progress laj through the democratio social¬ 
ism. This Committee ultimately disappeared 
as the War came on, followed by the subsequent 
dramatic events. 

Nehru traced the origin of inequality to 
the exploitation by a few of the masses. This 
inequality in turn lea ds to poverty. Poverty 
is a crime and those who encourage poverty 
in the name of religion can never get approval 
from Nehru. He did not believe in the common¬ 
place faith that social inequalities are pre¬ 
ordained. 

Nehru could never believe in the theory of 
trustee-ship expounded by Gandhiji. ‘Is it 
reasonable to believe hi the Theory of Trustee¬ 
ship,’ he asked, ‘to give unchecked power and 
wealth to an individual and to expect him 
to use it entirely for the public good ? Are 
the best of us so perfect as to be trusted in 
this way ? ’ There are no supermen who will 
always place general interest before their 

personal interest. 

Nehru disowned for ever the Communistic 
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technique of bringing about the revolution. 
Socialism through violent means or through 
bloody revolution was abhorrent to him. Revo¬ 
lution through constitutional means, if possible, 
is to be given the top-priority. 

Nehru while gripping the problem of 
Socialism sometimes expressed his doubts as to 
the peaceful way whereby realisation of social¬ 
ism was possible. Such doubts appeared to be 
temporary. 

Nehru on becoming the Prime Minister 
of India had two alternatives: either to use 
force for the desired goal or to create suffici¬ 
ently strong public opinion- against the vested 
interests. He chose the Second path. 


Nehru as a student of history had come to 
the conclusion that individuals may give up 
willingly whatever special privileges they 
enjoy. But for groups,it is an impossibility to 
forsake easily the special privileges it has been 


enjoying. Either they were coerced to forsake 
or the conditions were created wherein it be¬ 


came impossible for the vested interests to get 
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on peacefully. Coercive legislation aiming at 
the change is quite justifiable by the nature 
of things as prevailing in Capitalistic Order. 
‘Democracy indeed means the coercion of the 
minority by the majority,’ he said once. 

Nehru did not wholly believe in coercion. 
Conversion was also to his liking. Change 
with gentle means, if not possible, with force. 
After becoming the Prime Minister of India, he 
came to believe more and more in conversion. 
All change is attainable through peaceful 
methods. He did not mind labour’s right to 
strike but he did mind the wastage that strike 
entailed. He was not pleased with employer’s 
way of treating the workers. Conflicts between 
the workers and the employers are bound to 
arise. This calls for the presence of some 
third party in the shape of tribunal or some 

conciliatory body. 

Nehru realised in due course of time that 
industrialisation was quite necessary for the 
maintenance of liberty. Heavy industrialisa¬ 
tion would also relieve pressure on land. Heavy 
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and key industries must be owned by the 
State. Ample scope tor private sector must be 
furnished, 


Socialism of Nehru’s conception was to be 
practical as well as indigineous. Socialism in 
India must grow out of Indian conditions. 
It cannot be imported from outside. 


Socialism and individualism can go to¬ 
gether. Socialism is based upon the individu¬ 
al personality expressing itself in free labour. 
Nehru was confident of reaching socialism 
through political democracy. “I hope that 
socialism does not kill or suppress individuality; 
indeed I am attracted to it because it will 
release innumerable individuals from economic 
and cultural bondage.” 

By and by Nehru came round to Democra¬ 
tic collectivism!. This did not mean total 
abolition of private property. It meant to 
him the public ownership of the basic and 

major industries. It also meant the collective 
or cooperative control of the land. He came 
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face to face with hard realities when he attempted 
fusion of individual freedom and social control. 
For the success of such a system he felt the need 
of training the people. With the change in 
social structure it also meant change in the 
hearts and minds of the people. 

In 1954, Nehru spoke to the Parliament, 
“The pattern of society that we look forward to 
is a socialist pattern of society which is 
classless, and casteless.” In January, 1955, 
the 60th session of the Indian Nationa Congress 
at Avadi adopted the resolution aiming at a 
socialistic pattern of society. 

Nehru himself explained the socialist 

pattern of society in the following words:— 

“We mean a society in which there is 

equality of opportunity and the possibility for 
everyone to live a good life. Obviously, this 
cannot be attained unless we produce the 
wherewithal to have the standards that a good 
society implies. We have, 5 therefore, to lay great 
stress on equality, on the removal of disparity, 
and it has to be remembered always that 
socialism is not the spreading out of poverty. 
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The essantial thing is that there must be wealth 
and production.” .“I look upon it (Social¬ 

ism) as agrowing, dynamic conception, as 
something which is not rigid, as something 
which must fit in with the changing conditions 
of human life and activity in every country.” 
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CHAPTER V 

DEMOCRACY 


Much has been written on democracy for 
centuries and very little remains to be added 
thereto. We may quote James Bryce who said 
once, “Novelties are not possible in a subject, 

the literature of which began with Plato and 
Aristotle and has been enriched by thousands 


of pens since their day. 
not a theorist but he was an 


Nehru was 

experimentalist. 


Different peoples are talking of democracy in 

their own way. Americans have then own 
views about it; Britishers understand it in 
their own system. Nazis and fascists denied 
it in their own manner. Communists talk o 
people’s democracy. It has been o eive 
that often ‘nation,’ ‘land’ and ‘state’ are confu¬ 
sed. Nehru, however, laid much stress on the 
people who count in the ultimate analysis, 
he would often proclaim. He would ask the 
people to explain the meaning of Bharat Mata 
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ki fat (Victory to Mother Land). On hearing 
their answer that it was the land of their fore¬ 
fathers which they meant, he would admit 
the explanation but liked to add to it:— 


“The mountains and the rivers of India, 
and the forests and the broad fields, which gave 
us food, were all dear to us, but what counted 
ultimately were the people of India, people like 
them and me, who were spread out all over this 
vast land. ‘Bharat Mata’, Mother India, was 
essentially these millions of people, and victory 
to her meant victory to these people. You are 
parts of this Bharat Mata, I told them; you are 
in a manner yourselves'Bharat Mata’;and as this 


idea slowly 
would light 


soaked into their minds, their eyes 
up as if they had made a great 


discovery.” 


To Nehru,the spirit of a country lies in the 

conscious or sub-conscious selves of her people, 

though they may not be alw ays aware of it. The 

people at any time represent the entire spirit of the 

land they live in, and their objective existence 

• . 

makes the country what it is, or what it 
embodies. 
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Nehru’s faith in the individuals and the 
totality of individuals led him to have strong 
belief in the democratic system. “We wanted no 
change of masters from white to brown, but a 
real people’s rule, by the people & for the people, 

and an ending of our poverty and misery.” A 
few hours before the independence of India he 

spoke in the Constituent Assembly:- 

tt'pQ the people of India., whose repiesen- 
tatives we are, we make an appeal to join us 
with faith and confidence in this great adven¬ 
ture. This is no time for petty and destructive 
criticism, no time for ill-will, or blaming 
others. We have to build the noble mansion of 
free India where all her children may live.” 

Like Buike, he tried to define democracy 
as the partnership of the people in the vast 
undertaking of running a nation, partneiship 
in government, partnership in industry. 

He always thought of people as individuals 
and not as groups. Once he was asked, ‘What 
is your principal problem? How many problems 
have you got ?’ He replied, “We have got 360 
million problems in India”, refering roughly to 
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the population of India. He explained his 
answer thus, ‘It has an essential truth in it, 
that all our problems have to be viewed from 
the point of view of the 360 million individuals, 
not some statistical mass which you see drawn 

in curves and graphs on paper.We 

must think in terms of individuals—individual 
happiness and individual misery’. 

It may be added here that Nehru’s concep¬ 
tion of democracy grew on the practical west¬ 
ern lines against the metaphysical one expoun¬ 
ded by Gandhi. Democracy to Gandhi meant 

where a few people by the force of their sacri¬ 
fice and austerity could claim to represent 
the desires and aspirations of the people, excer- 
cising moral pressure. Gandhi disliked the 
competition amongst different political 
parties for the seizure of governmental reins. 
Nehru could not accept this and advocated 
the presence of parties as a necessary concomi¬ 
tant of demcracy. 


It cannot be said that Nehru’s conception 
of democracy was without any moral colouring. 



Democracy is a state of society, a state of mind, 
as well as a quality in manners. “I would 
say that democracy is not only political not 

only economic, but something of the mind. 

It involves a certain contemplative tendency 
and a certain inquisitive search for truth—and 
for, let us say, the right thing.” 

Nehru was always out for amendments in 
democracy. He was greatly influenced by the 
socialistic and communistic way of thinking. 
Political democracy needed to be strengthened 
by the introduction of economic democracy. 
Democracy was meaningless if it could not 
fill empty stomachs, wipe out tears from the 

common eye. 

He had innate disliking for the enemies 
of democracy. He refused to meet Mussolini 
and Hitler even though he was invited many a 
time to see them. He could never understand 
why some of the British and European states¬ 
men could have appreciation for Nazism and 

Fascism. 

He was greatly hostile to the British rule 
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in India because he felt that Viceroy was no 

better than a dictator. He could not have 
love for the system which was based on hypo¬ 
crisy. Similarly he expressed his denunciation 
against Communism because of its dictatorial 
method. His praise for genuine Russian 
achievements never blurred his vision. 

Nehru cherished tremendous faith in the 
freedom of man. In Hindu religion he found a 
kind of metaphysical democracy. “He who sees 
the one Spirit in all, and all in the one Spirit, 
henceforth can look with contempt on no 

creature.’' 

His study of the past had revealed how the 
sages of the past yearned for freedom and 
wanted to see everything in its terms. To him, 
urge for freedom developed democratic way of 
living and thinking in Indian society. Within 
each group, whether village community, parti¬ 
cular caste, or large joint-family, there was a 
communal life shared together, a sense of 
equality and democratic methods. Even the 
caste system with all its evils kept up the 
democratic habit in each group. He came to 
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believe gradually that Indian society could 
not have lasted so long without the virtue of 

freedom. 

Political liberty, equality and progress 
through peaceful means form Nehru's funda¬ 
mental democratic ideals. Nehru always 
advocated the ushering in of the fullest demo¬ 
cracy by which he meant abolition of qualifi¬ 
cations relating to property, education and sex. 
He was for unrestricted adult franchise; a 
government by the people and of the people. 
He dismissed the arguments of his opponents 
crying for restrictions. He often declared that 
he could not find some special qualities in a 
literate person, rather on the other hand he 
found in the peasant or villager enough fund 

of commonsense. 

People must feel that they not only enjoy 
political power but also political liberty. 1 o Nehru 
people are sovereign because they elect the pai- 

liament and govern through it. They can kick the 

government, or any member after some time. 
Though Parliament does not consult them at every 
stage but they must not be offended. They must 
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be made to feel that they are the real masters, 
that they are governing themselves and that 
nothing is being done against their wishes. As 
long as this consciousness lasts, all is well. 

About party system, he says:—“It is good 
to have various parties because these are 
different approaches to a problem, more light 
is thrown upon it. I do not believe in all 
people being regimented to think in one way. I 
want free flow and free exchange of thought and 
out of that we sometimes find a bit of the truth 


.T be democratic method inevitably 

implies trying to understand the other party’s 
opinion, a certain give-and-take and a certain 
adjustment to whatever the final decision might 


be. If this does not happen we simply go to 


pieces. 


It is a strong democratic government, 
which he wants, based on the political liberty 
and power of the people, as well as on the free¬ 
dom and cooperation of political parties. 

He had great liking for parliamentary type 
of government because in his eyes it possessed 
some virtues. It demanded ability and devotion 
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to work. It also demanded a large amount of 

restraint at self-discipline in each group. The 
system of parliamentary democracy admits of 
balance between change and continuity. But 
complete change is quite dangerous which 
breaks with the past. 

Speaking about the importance of economic 
democracy without which political democracy 
is widowed, He said, “Political democracy 
by itself is not enough except that it may be 
used to obtain a gradually increasing measure 

i of economic democracy.If the economic 

problems are not solved then the political struc¬ 
ture tends to weaken and crack up.” 

Nehru links democracy inevitably with 
tolerance and solution of problems through 
peaceful method. If violence is depended upon 
to bring in economic democracy then full demo- 
/ cracy has not been realised. “The method of 
democracy is discussion, argument, persuasion 
and ultimate decision and acceptance of that 
decision even though it might go against our 
grain.” So it is the way of thinking peacefully, 
deciding peacefully and accepting the decision 
peacefully. Democracy implies self-imposed dis- 

! 

» 
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cipline. 


Nehru, convinced of the soundnessot demo¬ 
cracy, did not shut his eyes towards its short¬ 
comings. He criticised the way elections were 
held. Sometimes better men were not selected. 
Sensitive and scholarly persons who were of 
quiet nature and did not like the rough methods 
adopted by the politicians preferred to keep 
aloof from the moil and toil and noise of politi¬ 
cal contests. He also believed that such evil 
practices were prevalent where there were 
small electorates. But under the widest possible 
franchise such evils could vanish. Another 
great disadvantage which has got nothing to do 
with small electorates is that democracy wants 
today the good things of today. And for that 
reason, the government itself cannot be strict 
with itself in the present. He was equally 
aware of how people could be excited and 
iheir passions roused in a moment. He also 
points out the the wastage of time and energy 
which democracy entails. In democracy there 
is no fear-complex to incite persons to do work 
like crusaders. 
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CHAPTER VI 



State, to Nehru, in the early stage of 
history was just a police state protecting the 
citizens from outside attacks and internal 
disturbances. Now the State has to do 
much more and more of a socially functioning 

organism. 

STATE AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

State exists for the individuals. It has to 
provide them with opportunities of progress, of 
education, health and sanitation. This obvious¬ 
ly causes the modern State to be more and 
more centralised. All centralisation is an 

encroachment on the freedom of the individual. 
There is no escape from this tendency but an 
individual must not lose his freedom. How to 
balance the two, is the real problem. There 
should be some attempt to limit centralisation, 
reducing it to a minimum; and so far as it is 
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possible, to decentralize the rest. So far as 
the political rightsofthe individual are concer¬ 
ned,these should be safeguarded by the, consti¬ 
tution of the State. So far as economic ques¬ 
tions are concerned, the State should interfere 
to protect them because in un-developed econo¬ 
mies. There is tendency oi the vested interests 
to ride roughshod over national interests. 

Nehru is against total nationalisation of 
all industries. Such big industries, as are 
beyond the power of the individuals to launch, 
should be started by the Stale. Some indus¬ 
tries should be wholly controlled by the State ; 
some by the individuals; and some by the 
State and the individuals. So there can he 
public sector and the private sector and the 
overlapping of the two. 

The primary function of State is to provide 
for the primary needs of the people and the 
secondary function is to provide for the second¬ 
ary needs. It is the function of the State to 
help develop all aspects of of human happiness. 
State is not an end in itself but a means to an 
end—the service of people. Nehru does not 
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hesitate to place power in the hands of the 
people to judge the merit of the State and 
whether it functions in the right direction. 


STATE AND VIOLENCE 

Nehru believes it to be fundamentally true 
that civilisation has been built up on coopera¬ 
tion and forbearance and mutual cooperation 
in many ways. But when some crisis comes 
and the State is afraid of some danger, then the 

super-structure goes , ; and seif-protection is 

sought by force and violence. The army, the 
police and the jail are the prominent features 
and jail represents the nakedest form of State 
in miniature. Violence is the dominating 
factor m the nature of the State. The violence 
of the governing group breeds violence of 
tne other groups to oust it. It is all 

a vicious circle, violence, breeding violence, 

and on ethical grounds there is no difference 
at all. 

He prefers State violence to private vio- 
* One ordered and disciplined violence 
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is far better than petty, oisarryed and non-dis- 

ciplined violences. 


Violence has come to stay in one 
form or another. All life is full of 
conflict or violence. To reject violence 
altogether is a wholly negative attitude, 
utterly out of touch with life itself. Violence 
is the very life-blood of the modern State and 
social system. Without the coercing appara¬ 
tus of the State no taxes will be collected, no 
landlord will be receiving his rents and the 
property will go unprotected. The national 
State itself exists because of offensive and 
defensive violence. Coercion on recalcitrant 
individuals will have to continue till such time 

when every human being in the State is perfect, 
wholly unselfish and devoted to t he common good. 

Similarly, the State will have to exercise coer¬ 
cion on outside groups who make predatory 
attacks, meeting force with force, till such time 
when there is only a single World State. For 
internal purposes law of a coercive nature, 
to take away some rights and 
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privileges from various classes and groups and 
to restrict liberty of action, are necessary and 
since all laws aie to some extent coercive, coer¬ 
cion is almost indispensable with normal 
functions of the State. 

But the violence which inheres in the nature 
of the State must be based on reason: Law must 
not reflect. Ihe will of the ruling faction 

intimidating the populace to submission. 
Violence enforcing law, not reflecting the will 
of the people, is unreasonable. 


chapter vn -~ 

GOVERNMENT 

Nehru had to fight against the British Gove¬ 
rnment in his youth and consequently he deve¬ 
loped hatred for certain aspects of the govern¬ 
ment. “Governments are notoriously based 
on violence, not only the open violence of the 
armed forces, hut the far more dangerous 
violence, more subtly exercised, of spies, 
informers, agents, provocateurs, false propa¬ 
ganda, direct and indirect thorough education, 
press, etc; religious and other forms of fear, 
economic destitution and starvation. As bet¬ 
ween two governments it is taken for granted 
that every manner of falsehood and treachery 
is justified, provided it is not found out, even 
in peace-time and much more so in war-time.” 

‘‘I believe that self-government is good 
for any country. But I am not prepared to 
accept even self-government at the cost of real 
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good government. Self government, if it is to 
justify itself, must stand ultimately for better 
government for the masses.” A good govern¬ 
ment according to Nehru can be judged by 
greater efficiency in production, consumption, 
and the activities which go to raise the physical, 
the spiritual, and the cultural standards of the 
masses. 

The government is just a means to an end 
—spiritual and moral uplift of the people, and 
of poverty aud disease; raising their standard 
of living. In the words of Pope, Nehru seemed 
to accept the government as the best if it 
serves the people most: 

For forms of government let fools contest, 

What'ver is administered best is best . 

Nehru’s plea for the use of least force 
against criminals stems from his humanitarian 
views. Knowing it that the criminals are 
dealt with by force, he advocates that they 
should be won over and made aware of the 
consequences of their actions. The constant 
endeavour of governments should be to create 
a n atmosphere which does not encourage a 
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violent approach to problems* 

Government left to itself cannot achieve 
anything unless the people cooperate with it* 
“It is the activity of the people, it is the temper 
of the people and cooperation that the people 
and cooperation that the people in general give 
that will solve the problems this way or that 


way 




Nehru is confident that the spirit of man 
has been yearning for freedom. Despite man s 
failure, his achievement in this connection has 
been remarkable. True freedom is not only 
political but also economic and spiritual. 


Tor allowing freedom within State, the 
government must be very cautious while 
suppressing the wrong. Even minor wrongs 
must not be suppressed if their suppression 
means suppression of right type of thing. It 
is better that minor wrong prevails rather than 
the freedom is suppressed. 


Freedom of the individual does not mean 

unlimited freedom. A proper means has to be 
sought between individual freedom and the social 


freedom. 


Nehru also stressed the importance of 
civil liberty by which he meant free expression 
of opinion, free association and combination, 
a free press, and freedom of conscience and 
religion. Suppression of a contrary opinion, 
in the eyes of Nehru, amounted to cracking of 
skull of a person, merely because we disappro¬ 
ved his action. It is better to fight out evil 
in the open with the help of the people than to 
drive it underground to assume dangerous 

shape. 


Nehru does not admit of freedom of con¬ 
science. Conscience is purely individual and 
cannot be listened to and applied by every 
individual. In an authoritarian State where 
law loses touch with the consent of the people, 
disobedience may be preached; but in a demo¬ 
cratic order, where change is always possible, 
preaching of any kind of disobedience is to 

invite disorder and anarchy. 


Individual was a ways uppermost in the 
mind of Nehru. An individual was always 
responsive to reason. He deplored the sub 
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mission of the individual to the crowd which 
is stubborn, unreasonable and cruel. 

Maintenance of law and order is the first 
duty of the government because without it 
there can be no growth. And without people’s 
active cooperation there can be no peace, how¬ 
ever strong the military or police might be. 



CHAPTER VIII 


INTERNATIONALISM 

Nehru’s great liking for socialism impelled 
him to be an internationalist. In this connec¬ 
tion he was greatly influenced by the 
three great men of India viz; Swami 
Vivekanand,Rabindranath Tagore and Mahatma 
Gandhi. All of them believed in the oneness 
of mankind. Swami Vivekananda had remarked 
that problems of human beings were assuming 
so much gigantic shape that their solution 
demanded international outlook. Rabindra 
Nath Tagore had spoken against the dangers 
of narrow nationalism. Mahatma Gandhi had 
written once:- 

“My idea of nationalism is that my countiy 
may become free, that if need be the whole of 
the country may die, so that the human race 
may live. There is no room for race-hatied 
here. Let that be our nationalism.” 

Nehru wrote many a time that India was 
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willing to part with a portion of national 
independence, iu common with other countries, 
to a real international order. Imperialism is 
a great hinderance to the evolution of such an 
order. Internationalism, to Nehru, meant a 
union and a cooperation of free nations for the 

common good. 

Nehru wa>quite aware of the fact hat natio¬ 
nalism is a very strong force. Britain, America, 
France and Russia have always been guided 
by their national interests. Only when the 
interests of internationalism coincide with the 
national interests that they talk of internation¬ 
alism. Individuals and groups may be pre¬ 
pared for sacrifice in the cause of internation- 
ism but not the nations. Internationalism can 

grow only in an independent country because 
in subject country all the energy and thought 
are directed towards the struggle for fresdom. 

In the scientific age, the modern civilisa¬ 
tion is not the common pool to which all oount- 
ries have contributed. It is really surprising 
to sec that, despite the modern scientific out¬ 
look, racialism and all other separating factors 


persist. 


To promote internationalism it is necessary 
that personal contacts with other countries 
should be formed and strengthened. If we do 
not understand the importance of personal 
contacts we cannot have a true picture of the 
people different from us. We can misjudge 
them because of our lacking in first rate know¬ 
ledge. Nehru wanted Indians to develope 
'‘international habit of mind, to develop con¬ 
tacts with other countries and peoples.” 

“For we march to the one world of to¬ 
morrow where national cultures will be inter¬ 
mingled with the international culture of the 
human race. We shall, therefore, seek wisdom 
and knowledge and friendship and comradeship 
wherever we can find them, and cooperate 
with others in common tasks, but we are no 
suppliants for others’ favour and patronage. 
Thus we shall remain true Indians and Asiatics, 
and become at the same time good 
internationalists and world citizens.” 
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CHAPTER IX 

NON-ALIGNMENT 


Nehru from the beginning was against 
joining any power bloc. Non-alignment or 
reutralitv did not mean a negative approach to 
world politics. It was something positive and 
vital. He did not want to interfere in the. 
affairs of the others nor did he want others to 
meddle with our own affairs. The main theme 
of this policy was peace. 

He did not accept the idea that India could 
become leader of Asia. He abhorred the idea 
of leadership. India might help others to co¬ 
operate as she, being strategically placed, has a 

certain responsibility to discharge. 

ANTAGONISM TO EMPIRES 

Nehru held a strong belief that empires 
could not lead to the unity of the world. He 
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sicondered them a great hindrance to human 
civilisation. Empires represented imposition 
of will on others through force. 
Treachery, violence, fraud and fighting 
characterise the building and consolidating of 
empires. Instead, he wanted a “common¬ 
wealth” based on voluntary friendship. Fight¬ 
ing in the past should not stand in the way of 
cooperation. Different nations of the world 
having different political, economic and social 
set-ups, have different contributions to make 
and as a rule they should come forward to 
cooperate provided there is no imposition or 
attempt to dominate. 


HIS ENMITY TO EXPANSIONISM 

Once an Honourable Member of Parliament 
quoted a dictum of Bismarck in support of 
his conclusion that India should consider her 
frontiers to be somewhere in East Africa, 
Malaya, Burma and various other distant 

places. To this Nehru replied, “Not onl} has 
Bismarck been long dead but his policies are 
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still more dead.** If India thought of hex' 
frontiers extending thousands of miles away 
from India, other countries could equally 
think of their frontiers as existing in 
India, and immediately clashes were bound to 
occur. He condemned this nineteeth-century 
outlook. He stressed importance of changed 
time and wanted to impress upon others that 
the foreign policy of nations was no longer 
like a game of chess played by super-statesmen 
sitting in their chancelleries. It was no longer 
a matter of siding with one power against 

another in return for some territorial possession 
or advantage. 
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CHAPTER X 

PANCHSHEEL 

> 


Nehru not only believed in preaching 
internationalism but also practising it. He 
tried to evolve five principles marking inter¬ 
national behaviour. These principles were 
* first accepted by the Government of China, 
though rejected later on in massive military 
attack on India. The principles' are :— 

, . , r; f 

. § I _ • 

J » • m 

(a) Respect for each other’s territorial 
integrity and sovereignty; 


(b) Non-aggression; 

• # 

(c) r Non-interference' in each other’s 
- ! internal affairs; 

i .1 i fl e : < ; ; 

- (d) Equality and mutual benefit; 


(e) Peaceful co-existence 

On .'■ / , ■>;/. 


Burma, Yugoslavia and Russia. Pandung 


These principles were approved of by 
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Conference embodied them in a declaration 
on world peace and cooperation. By 1955, 
more than thirty countries had accepted the 
principles in one form or another. Later on, 
some African and Middle East countries also 

came to act upon this philosophy. 

HIS IMMENSE FAITH IN UNITED NATIONS 

§ 

To Nehru, the goal of internationalism is 

the world order at large—one World or World 
Federation. At Asian Conference in 1947, he 
called upon the Asian nations to support the 
Lnited Nations. People talked of rights for¬ 
getting that rights entail duties. If duties 
were carried out faithfully, rights would auto¬ 
matically flow therefrom. 

Fear was gripping the modern man; fear of 
future, fear of war etc; It was the duty of all 
right-thinking men to get rid of that fear 
basing their thinking and actions on what is 
right or moral. Only then the crisis of the 
spirit will be resolved. 

‘We are good friends of all; we have no 
enemies; if there are any we try to make 



friends.’ Nehru had great sympathy for the 
suffering people anywhere. 

“Be it said to his credit, “said Gandhi once, 
He ( Jawahar Lai) will consider beneath his 
dignity to purchase freedom at the price of 
any other country. His nationalism is equal 

to his internationalism.” 

« % • 
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In June 1955, the University of Moscow 
paid the compliment, “Mr. Nehru has always 
spoken and continues to speak in defence of the 
principles of internationallaw for the recognition 
of the sovereign right of large and small 
states for ceasing international tension of 
Asia and throughout the world.” 


CHAPTER XI 


WAR AND PEACE 


Nehru saw, in the interval between the two 
world wars, — a preparation for war. There 
might not have been conflict on the political 
level but certainly there were conflicts on the 
economic and other spheres. That period, ^ 
though peaceful, was marked by violence, 1 
breaking of Treaties, hatred and national glory. 
When World War II was won, Nehru wondered 
whether Peace had been won. 

His concern about future was not lessened 
when the World War II came to an 
end. He criticised the power-politics pursued 
by the big powers, lhat was not the way to 
Peace though the way may be named the way 
of ‘realism and practical politics.’ 

Two World Wars brought on by Fascism 
and Nazism degraded the man. The reversion 
to sub-human level, by a sizable portion of 
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humanity, was full of anxiety. Modern civili¬ 
sation has made remarkable progress but this 
material progress loses all meaning before the 
moral and spiritual fall of man. Every cause 

has its effect. This crisis in tee spirit of man 
is full of dangerous potentialities:— 

war, the fear of war, and 
the preparation for war make one think almost 
a hundered percent in an evil way; full of 
hatred, bitterness, of anger and in a spirit of 
destruction which possibly harms the thinker 
more than the other side.” 

The world is torn into two power blocs 
representing two ideologies—Communism and 
Capitalism. Fear of surrender to the other 
side is causing intensification of the race for 
armaments. One side metes out threats, 

the other side speaks in the same way. Thus a 
vicious circle of hatred and incrimination is 
formed. 

Military alliances are no good in themselves. 
These make the smaller nations dependent on 
the big ones. Governments become military- 
minded and the problems are tackled through a 
soldier’s eyes. Soldier’s view-point may be 
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different from that of the statesman. Soldier’s 
voice prevails in war but if it prevails in peace 
time, peace is likely to be turned into war. 

Pacts and alliances also bring in cold war. 
Cold war may lead to hot war. Even if it does 
not lead to hot war, it creates very thick walls 
which prevent understanding of others. 

In addition to the causes of war analysed 
above, Nehru goes deeper and discerns that 
primitive instinct of violence in man is respon¬ 
sible for the precipitating of war. This primitive 
instinct has been transferred to communities. 
Growth of religion, reason, and morality have 
failed to eliminate this instinct. Man as in¬ 
dividual has made great progress, and there 
can be forund first-rate men amongst us. 

us. Plurality of men has failed to make the 
same progress; that is why remarkable commu¬ 
nities are yet te be born. 

It is something surprising that no nation 
wants war, and even then they talk of war. If 
appears as if some destiny were pushing them 
towards the blind alley, making them advancing 
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the samo arguments and performing the same 
acts like automatons. 


Besides violence, “domination” is another 
cause of war, and this instict still persists 
among nations. As long as the big States 
thmlc of dominating and exploiting others, 
there can be no end to war. 


Modern war tends to cause great destruc¬ 
tion. No one wins. Only stalemate ‘results, 
here is a great lesson for us to learn. ‘A great 

war may go on indefinitely, with terrible 
destruction, no doubt, but with no ending and 
with no body to end it.’ 

War not only destroys human life and 
property but also truth. Falsehood is practised 
on large scale. Brutality in man comes to the 

f ° r f* The “ defeat ” results in frustration and 
and the spirit of revenge props up. 

Fully conscious of the dangers of war, he 

cherished or developed the passion for peace. 

Peace or War* should be substituted by ‘Life 
or Death.* ‘Surely if you demand Peace 

you must work for it peacefully.* Peace can 



he won only through peace. 'Quite a large 
number of countries, big and small, talk ,q.bout 
Peace in the most aggressive and warlike 

manner.In fact, one almost says that peace 

is now “spoilt war.’ 


Nehru,though a passionate lover of freedom, 
was not impervious to reason. Prevention of 
war to him,meant preparation for“Sclf-defence.’ 
Hut self-defence must not mean or aim at 
aggression. No counter-threats or threats, 
no challenges or counter-challenges. 


Nehru was accused b} T some as having 
turned into a pacifist. ‘I am not a pacifist,’ he 
declared in 1951. “We have to protect oursel¬ 
ves and to prepare for every contingency. We 
have to meet aggression and evils of other 
kind£. To surrender to evil is bad. But in 

t \ ; . i a J ) [ f 11 *' ' 1) i l 

resisting evil, we must not allow ourselves to 
be swept away 'by our own passions and fears 
and at t in a manneri-vhich is itself evil., 4 /..” “I 

:>o /i iV/7 1 " V • 

can imagine conditions in India when we may 

have to‘fight. Why, after all, do we keep an'* 

0 i' ‘ ' - ' - ‘ ■ < ■ > * • ‘ ' ' 

Army, anti Air Porec and a Navy?” 

Nehru had a ^et programme ;to follow in; 




search of peace. Foreign policy must he based 
on reason. Every case must be decided on 
Merits. N6' disliking merely' for the sake of 
disliking. For various problems ' facing differ¬ 
ent,, countries, .solutions must be sought 
through negotiations. Sincere, effort? must 
be made to bring about exchange of.cultural and 
technical knowledge, of ideas, experience and 
any kind, of useful information. Trade rand 
commerce amongst nations must be stimulated. 
Sincere avoidance.of military alignments is an 
important step. Let those who are friends tcj 
both the blocs remain as they are. 


i • i 
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'ji' Disarmament is a positive step towards; 

t-Le.elimination• of war. it is admitted that 
it cannot be unilateral but it can 1 e bi-lateral 
or multi-lateral and so it must be. 

Nuclear age has given a new turn to human 
history. Military pacts have become obsolete. 
To think of war is an insanity. Wars mov be 
forgotten or greater wars may come. He 
pleaded for the utilisation of atomic eueigy 
for peaceful purposes.- 

Co-existence is the only way out. Modem 


wars are not decisive in favour of one or the 
other. These are decisive only in one thing and 
that is wholesale destruction. 

When Nehru thinks of war he seems to be 
going the way of a pessimist but soon he 
emerges as an optimist. ‘"The danger of war 
is not past, and the future may hold fresh 
trials and tribulations for humanity. Yet the 
forces of peace are strong and the mind of 
humanity is awake. I believe that peace will 
triumph.” 

.* ; ‘ n i ( • * 

Even Chinese aggression failed to shake his 
faith in the path of peace which leads to the 
survival of what man has achieved so far thro¬ 
ugh endless labour and sacrifice. 
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